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Sharmila Irom on hunger strike since 
| 2000 demanding repeal of murderous 
AFSPA in Manipur. 


First they came for the Communists, 
and I did not speak out 
because I was not a Communist. 


Then they came for the trade unionists, 
and I did not speak out, 
because I was not a trade unionist. 





Then they came for the Jews, 
and I did not speak out 
because I was not a Jew. 


Then they came for me, 
and there was no one left 
to speak out for me. 


Pastor Martin Niemoller, Berlin, (18921984) 


(Pastor Niemoller was a German pastor who spent eight and a half 
years in a German concentration camp.) 


Dr. Binayak Sen, 

human rights activist, released on bail 
on May 25, 2009 after 

spending 2 years in jail 

under draconian CSPSA and UAPA. 
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1. India is at War with its own People 


Neeraj Jain 


Ever sincel991, when the Indian government decided to accept the 
conditions of the World Bank-IMF and begin the globalization of the Indian 
economy, remove all restrictions on inflows of foreign capital and goods and 
remove all restrictions on profiteering, the people of India have become 
second grade citizens, or non citizens, in their own land. Helots, as the 
Roman citizens used to call the others. 


The country is now being run solely for the profit maximisation of giant 
corporations, both Indian and foreign. Laws are being modified to facilitate 
their plunder. All welfare services, including education, health, electricity, 
transport, the public distribution system designed to provide food to the poor 
at affordable rates, even drinking water facilities, are being taken over by 
these corporations and transformed into instruments of naked profiteering. 


The corporations want to take control of the agricultural lands, forests, rivers, 
mountains, coastal lands. So that they can commandeer the resources — 
bauxite, iron ore, coal, water... Or set up special economic zones, 
infrastructural projects... Or build resorts, golf courses, villas, etc. Overnight, 
the people living on these lands and forests since times immemorial have 
become encroachers, and have been told to shoo off. 


According to the Amnesty International Report of 2008, people are being 
displaced in every state in the country, including West Bengal, Orissa, 
Jharkhand, Chhattisgarh, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Tamil Nadu, Pondicherry, Maharashtra and Meghalaya. How many are 
being displaced? No one knows. The Government collects volumes of 
statistics every year, on every aspect of the economy. But it does not have a 
figure for the number of people that have been, or are being, displaced by 
big projects or sacrificed in other ways at the altars of 'National Progress’. 


What happens to these displaced people? How do they earn a living? No one 
knows. The government of India does not have a National Rehabilitation 
Policy. According to the Land Acquisition Act of 1894 (amended in 1984), 
the Government is not legally bound to provide a displaced person anything 
but a cash compensation. Most tribal people and small farmers have as much 
use for money as a Supreme Court judge has for a bag of fertilizer. In any 


case, most adivasis do not have formal title to their lands and therefore need 
not be given compensation. 


Many millions are being displaced. Where do they go? No one knows. They 
don‘t exist anymore. 


A great majority of the displaced eventually land up in the slums existing in 
the peripheries of our great cities. To live and work in the most degrading, 
dehumanizing conditions. True, they are not being sent to the gas chambers, 
but their quality of life is not better than Hitlers concentration camps. 


Still their nightmare does not end. They continue to be uprooted even from 
their hellish hovels so that big corporations can build huge residential 
complexes, shopping plazas, multiplexes, airports... 


The people are obviously not willing to be displaced without a fight. And so 
the Indian rulers are using every possible weapon in their war on the people: 
friendly courts, trigger friendly police, most draconian laws, corporate 
friendly media... 


Ever since the beginnings of globalization, the higher Indian judiciary has 
taken a nakedly pro-corporate stance. They have passed judgements 
permitting displacement and thereby destruction of livelihoods of lakhs of 
people, in violation of their own previous judgements wherein they had 
declared the right to food, education, shelter as being fundamental rights. In 
the Narmada Bachao Andolan case, the courts allowed the project to go 
ahead, despite the fact that the mandatory environmental impact studies had 
not been done. In the Tehri Dam case, even though the government‘s own 
expert committee had pointed out serious irregularities in the environmental 
clearance given to the project, the Supreme Court gave the go-ahead to the 
construction of the Dam. Likewise, the Supreme Court gave permission to 
Vedanta to mine bauxite from the Niyamgiri hills in Orissa, despite the fact 
that its own environmental panel had accused Vedanta of violating 
environmental guidelines and urged that the environmental clearance given 
to the project be cancelled. The project will displace thousands of adivasis 
living in the area and destroy the pristine environment of the region. Four 
years ago, in a absolutely shocking judgement, the Delhi High Court, at the 
behest of the Delhi government, ordered the demolition of slums in Yamuna 


Pushta, affecting nearly one lakh people - the government wanted the land 
cleared so that five star hotels and shopping malls could be built there. In an 
even more blatant display of pro-rich bias, the courts have ordered 
demolition of slum in cities without even issuing notices to the people whose 
homes were being demolished, simply on the grounds that they were 
polluting the environment! Likewise, orders were passed for removal of 
hawkers from the streets of many cities. Orders were also passed to remove 
cycle rickshaw pullers from Delhi roads, just so that the rich can drive their 
luxury cars comfortably on what are supposed to be public roads and on 
which everyone should have equal rights! 


The police are behaving like the private armies of the corporate elites. To 
evict people from their homes, they are resorting to indiscriminate arrests, 
brutal lathicharges, custodial torture and in many cases firings with the 
deliberate intention of killing the agitating people. The Amnesty 
International Report of 2008 mentioned above alleges that in several states 
where big projects are being implemented resulting in displacement and 
destruction of people‘s livelihoods, unlawful methods are increasingly used 
to deal with such protests, and impunity for abuses is widespread. In 
Nandigram (West Bengal), where people refused to give their fertile lands 
for a special economic zone, the police and private militias owing allegiance 
to the ruling CPM brutally attacked the people, and indulged in unlawful 
killings, abductions, sexual assault on women; in open collusion with the 
attackers, the authorities denied access and information to the media and 
human rights organizations, harassed human rights defenders and even 
denied justice to the victims. Just a few months ago, in December 2008, 
police opened fire on a peaceful protest by 7000 adivasis in Dumka, 
Jharkhand, murdering at least 3 people. The adivasis were protesting against 
the setting up of a 1000 MW coal based power plant in their area by CESC, 
an RPG group company. In Jagatsinghpur, Orissa, the state has deployed 
thousands of armed police to brutally crush the local people who have been 
fighting for the last three years to prevent their lands, resources and 
livelihoods from being taken over for a mega steel plant and port by POSCO, 
a South Korean giant. Not very far from there, in Kalinganagar, on January 
2, 2006 police gunned down 13 people in a bid to terrorise and subjugate 
tribals protesting against acquisition of their lands for a massive steel plant 
being set up by the Tatas. Five corpses returned after post-mortem were 
mutilated; one dead woman‘s breast was ripped off, and a young boy (also 
killed in the firing) had his genitals mutilated. All had their palms chopped 
off. Since September 2007, government officials and police have virtually 


unleashed a war on the people of two mandals in East Godavari district of 
Andhra Pradesh an effort to forcibly acquire 4000 acres of land for the 
Kakinada SEZ. Nearer home, in 2004-05, the police and local administration 
brutally demolished homes of more than 4 lakh slum dwellers; probably 
another million more will have to suffer the same fate; the state government 
is seeking to acquire their lands for huge infrastructural projects and 
transform Mumbai into Shanghai. Likewise, most of the city‘s 300,000 
hawkers are being evicted. 


In the French Canadian wars of the 1770s, Lord Amherst exterminated most 
of Canada's Native Indians by offering them blankets infested with the 
small-pox virus. Being a democracy, India‘s rulers have to find less obvious 
ways of achieving similar ends. The people of the country are waging heroic 
struggles to prevent the destruction of their livelihoods by the corporations- 
bureaucracy-police nexus. In many places, like in Nandigram-Singur- 
Kakinada-Jagatsinghpur, they have been able to keep these bloodhounds at 
bay. And so, India‘s ruling classes are passing the most draconian laws to 
enable the police to attack people‘s struggles even more ferociously. 


Taking advantage of the shock created by the Mumbai terror attacks of 
November 2008, the government rushed through the Parliament amendments 
to the already draconian Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Act on December 
15, 2008. These amendments make this law as harsh as the infamous 
Prevention of Terrorism Act (Pota). Pota had been repealed by the UPA 
government just four years ago following widespread protests over its 
misuse — more than 98% of the people charge sheeted under this Act were 
found to be innocent and were acquitted. Now the very same government 
has surreptitiously brought it back. 


Under the new law, the police have been given the powers to search, arrest, 
and keep in police custody and in jail persons on mere subjective suspicion — 
even if there is no evidence of their being involved in any terrorist acts. Even 
if no chargesheet is filed, those arrested can be kept in jail for six months. 
The bail provisions have been made more stringent. Its an ingenious law — 
the government can now use it to stifle criticism, arrest adivasis protesting 
against displacement, clamp down on people fighting to save their 
livelihoods, incarcerate Muslims, Christians and Dalits. Pota, which had 
precisely the same provisions, was used in the very same way. By the time 


the thousands arrested under Pota were acquitted and released, their 
reputation, health, the economic conditions of their families, their very lives, 
had been ruined. The purpose had been served. 


The new law extends the maximum period of police custody from 15 to 30 
days. The police now have more time to hang people upside down and beat 
them up, burn them with cigarette butts, put iron rods up their anuses. Even 
without the harsher provisions of this new law, police torture was rampant in 
India. According to the national director of the European Union supported 
National Project on Preventing Torture in India (NPPT), “In the name of 
investigating crimes, extracting confessions and punishing perpetrators, 
torture is inflicted not only upon the accused, but also upon bona fide 
petitioners, complainants and informants. Torture in the form of custodial 
death; custodial rape; threats; psychological humiliation; and deprivation of 
food, water, sleep and medical attention is rampant in our country.” An 
extrapolation of the NPPT data suggests that a staggering 18 lakh people in 
India fall victim to police torture every year! 


In Jammu and Kashmir and many North Eastern States — particularly 
Nagaland, Manipur and Tripura — the government has imposed an even more 
murderous act, the Armed Forces Special Powers Act. Its a harsher version 
of the act the British used to quell the 1942 Quit Indian Movement. This act 
allows not just officers but even Junior Commissioned Officers and Non- 
Commissioned Officers of the army to use force on (and even kill) any 
person on suspicion of disturbing public order or carrying a weapon. Yes, 
they can kill anyone with impunity, without fear of persecution! Nobody 
who lives in India can harbour any illusions about what that leads to. The 
documentation of instances of torture, disappearances, custodial deaths, rape 
and gang-rape (by security forces) is enough to make your blood run cold. 
Despite all this, most middle class Indians and even the international 
community still believes India to be a democracy. Its a fantastic public 
relations coup!! 


The country’s political parties are waging a war on the people of the country 
to hand over the country“s wealth — lands, rivers, forests, coasts, minerals, 
mountains — to a handful of giant foreign and Indian corporations. 


A tiny minority, the countrys elites, are seeking to seize control of the 
nation’s wealth — lands, rivers, forests, coasts, minerals, mountains. And so, 
they are waging a war on the people of the country. Simultaneously, they are 
also driving the country into the cauldron of fascism. Just to recall recent 
well known incidences: in Gujarat in 2002, the fascist thugs organised and 
led mobs 10,000-15,000 strong that butchered 2000 Muslims, stripped, 
gang-raped and then burnt alive Muslim women, looted and burnt shops, 
homes and mosques, and drove out more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand Muslims from their homes; In Orissa, fundamentalist goons 
instigated and led mobs of poor tribals into attacking poor Christian Dalits in 
Orissa — the orgy of lootings, burnings, murder began in August 2008 and 
continued for nearly two and a half months, left more than 40 dead, and led 
to forty thousand people fleeing their homes with nothing but the clothes on 
their backs; in Karnataka, fascist goons vandalised churches, attacked 
women in pubs, declared a ban on girls and boys from different communities 
intermingling with each other, and they did all this with impunity — their 
leaders openly held press conferences and issued threatening press 
statements. 


The countrys anti-terror laws are not applied on the fascist leaders of these 
murderous mobs. Not only do they roam free openly spouting their 
poisonous venom in society, they are allowed to contest elections and sit in 
Parliament despite openly violating the Constitution of India, and are feted 
by the country’s top corporate houses for their leadership qualities. Because 
it is in the interests of India‘s ruling classes to promote communal divisions 
and push the country towards fascism; all major political parties are willing 
to play the communal card to a greater or lesser extent. In the words of 
Arundhati Roy, “The Government is conducting an extraordinary dual 
orchestra. While one arm is busy selling the nation's assets in chunks (to the 
foreign and Indian corporate houses), the other, to divert attention, is 
arranging a baying, howling, deranged chorus of cultural nationalism.” The 
hatred preached by the fundamentalists, together with the frustration of 
relentless impoverishment caused by corporate globalization, acts as fuel for 
violence — of the poor against the poor. Its perfect for the elites, they are 
happy with the poor killing the poor, because the poor are not challenging 
the power structure of society, the robbery of the countrys wealth by the 
rich. 


So, then, what do we do? How do we, the ordinary people, fight this 
increasingly violent, brutal state? 


The hope lies in the numerous people‘s struggles taking place all over the 
country fighting the dispossession and violation of fundamental rights 
caused by our current model of “Development”. It is true that at present, 
they are scattered, small, isolated, have little money and resources, and are 
fighting an uphill battle. Nevertheless, they are magnificent. With time, 
many of them will grow, build links with each other, and become a force to 
challenge the corporations-politicians-bureaucracy-criminals ruling the 
country. 


Friends, we also need to begin our own small initiatives, come together and 
build our own small movements to challenge the loot and plunder of the 
ruling elites, and gradually link up with the peoples struggles taking place 
all over the country. There is no need to be despondent about the power of 
the ruling classes and our own small numbers and weaknesses. The biggest 
and tallest trees all ultimately sprout from the Earth. 


To begin, we must find the courage to dream. To dream of building a new 
and beautiful society, where there would be justice, freedom and dignity for 
all. The same dream which inspired Dr. Binayak Sen to set up health 
services for the tribals in Chattisgarh where none existed, the same dream 
which gave him the courage to speak out against the violations of their 
human rights by the state government and corporate houses, the same dream 
which has kept his spirit alive despite his incarceration for the past two years 
on absolutely fictitious grounds. The same dream which inspires Irom 
Sharmila to continue her hunger strike for nine years now, demanding the 
repeal of the Armed Forces Special Powers Act... Come, let us begin, by 
sharing their dreams... 


2. FREE DR. BINAYAK SEN IMMEDIATELY 


Dr. Binayak Sen — paediatrician, public health professional and civil liberties 
activist — was arrested by the Chhattisgarh police on 14th May 2007 at Bilaspur, 
Chhattisgarh. He is currently being held in Raipur Central Jail under two 
draconian state and national laws — the Chattisgarh Special Public Security Act 
2005 (CSPSA) and the Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Act (UAPA) 2004. Since 
his arrest there have been protests in various parts of the country, and a broad 
range of organisations and persons in India and abroad have expressed concern 
regarding Dr. Sen“'simprisonment. This booklet attempts to address some of the 
questions raised by the arrest of Dr. Binayak Sen. 


I. Who is Dr. Binayak Sen? 
Doctor and Public Health Activist 


Binayak joined CMC as an undergraduate in 1966 and took his MD in 
paediatrics. Between 1976 and 1978 he taught at the Centre of Social 
Medicine and Community Health, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
Then, leaving academics, he joined a rural community health project at the 
“Friends Rural Centre” in Hoshangabad, Madhya Pradesh, where he focused 
on the problem of tuberculosis. In the early 1980s, he and his wife Dr. Illina 
Sen shifted to Chattisgarh, where they have now been living for more than a 
quarter century working in the areas of health, human rights and sustainable 
development. Dr. Sen has particularly focused on the provision of health 
care to the poorest and neediest sections in Chhattisgarh. 


Dr. Sen‘s association with Chattisgarh began when he joined legendary trade 
union leader Shankar Guha Niyogi, the leader of the iron ore mine workers 
of the Bhilai Steel Plant at Dalli-Rajhara. Niyogi and his team were not 
ordinary trade unionists but visionaries for whom a workers‘ union went 
beyond wage struggles to health care, education, even cinema literacy and, 
of course, fighting the scourge of alcoholism that inevitably afflicts the 
unorganised. Niyogi was murdered in 1991 by politicians aligned to 
industrialists for whom a union that could not be co-opted had to be crushed. 


Dr. Binayak helped Niyogi build a workers“ hospital, the famed Shaheed 
Hospital, for the Chhattisgarh Mines Shramik Sangh (CMSS) in 1982. This 
pioneering effort by ordinary mine workers, which continues to serve the 
common people of the region, has become a model for provision of effective 
and low-cost medical and surgical care for the poor. 


In 1994, Ilina and Binayak Sen together set up a voluntary organisation in 
Raipur named “Rupantar”. It has trained community health workers in over 
20 villages in remote tribal areas and through them has provided medical 
and health care the neediest communities — in an area where the government 
public health system is virtually non-existent. Rupantar“s activities also 
include initiatives to counter alcohol abuse, violence against women and 
promoting food security. 


Dr. Binayak Sen is also associated with and an esteemed board member of 
Jan Swasthya Sahyog (JSS), Bilaspur. Set up in 1996, JSS is run by a group 
of young doctors from AIMS, Delhi. They are a group of socially 
concerned doctors who are seeking to provide low cost but effective and 
comprehensive medical and surgical services to the local tribal population 
who are facing acute poverty and hunger, problems which have got 
aggravated by the recent push to globalization, which is only accelerating 
the lop-sided development of this area. They run a hospital, community 
health centre, and rural outreach programme based in Ganiyari village of 
Bilaspur District. 


Over the last few years, Dr. Sen has also been associated with the local 
health authorities of Chattisgarh in various programs aimed at improving 
delivery of health services to the rural and urban poor. He has also been 
engaged in monitoring the health and nutritional status in Chhattisgarh. 


In 2004 Binayak Sen was awarded the Paul Harrison Award from the 
Christian Medical College, Vellore. It recognises ex-students of CMC for 
their outstanding contribution to society. The citation describes him thus: 


“Dr. Binayak Sen has been true to the spirit and vision of his alma mater 
and has carried his dedication to truth and service to the very frontline of 
battle. He has broken the mould and redefined the possible role of the doctor 
in a broken and unjust society, holding the cause more precious than 
personal safety. CMC is proud to be associated with Binayak Sen and his 
wife Ilina..” 


Human Rights and Development Activist 


As the Harrison award citation states, Binayak has redefined the possible 
role of a doctor in our “unjust, broken society”. Over the past three decades 
he has extended his sphere of work into “social determinants of health” — or 
what is more broadly known as “human rights”. Moving beyond medical 
service, Binayak has associated himself with broader struggles of the 
peope for basic rights to food, health and education as well as for 
democratic rights. 


Following a drought in 2001, he helped people in Bagrumnala to set up a 
grain and seed bank called “Chaarjhaniya”. He later expanded it to a 
biodiversity conservation program, with the twin objectives of conserving 
traditional seeds and ensuring community food sovereignty. Adopting the 
model, the State Government subsequently set up grain banks in 17 villages, 
and seed banks in 25 villages. 


Binayak’‘s civil rights activism dates from 1984, when he joined the PUCL 
team that enquired into an incident of firing on textile workers at 
Rajnandgaon near Dalli-Rajhara, in erstwhile Madhya Pradesh. The People’s 
Union for Civil Liberties (PUCL) is a well-known human rights organisation 
that was established in the 1970s to campaign against the complete 
suspension of all fundamental rights during the Emergency period. Binayak 
Sen is the General Secretary of the Chhattisgarh branch of PUCL and in 
2002, he was elected Vice-President, National PUCL, a position he still 
holds. As a key-office bearer, he has organised fact-finding investigations at 
state level into human rights violations ranging from hunger deaths and 
dysentery epidemics, to the welfare and rights of under-trial prisoners, to 
custodial deaths and fake encounter killings. The findings of the 
investigations have been announced in public fora. 


II. Why is Dr. Sen under arrest for two years now? 
The immediate reasons for Dr. Sen’s arrest 


One reason which provoked the state into filing fictitious charges against Dr. 
Sen in order to silence him was his criticism and exposure of Salwa Judum. 
Binayak Sen has been amongst the most vocal opponents of Salwa Judum, a 
private militia movement armed by the Chhattisgarh government to combat 
Maoist insurgency - that has contributed to a spiraling increase in violence 
and displacement of thousands of tribals. (For Salwa Judum, see the other 
articles in this booklet.) 


PUCL has also been demanding the withdrawal of the Chhattisgarh Special 
Public Security Act (CSPSA). Various political parties, peoples“ 
organisations, journalists associations and both national and international 
human rights organisations have pointed out the unconstitutional and 
repressive features of this Act. Among its arbitrary and dangerous features 
are the vague definitions of “illegal” and “unlawful” activities. The 
definitions are such that even peaceful forms of democratic protest and 
ordinary civil disobedience can be brought under its purview and declared 
“unlawful activity” and any protesting group can be declared “unlawful”. 
The Act also makes it “unlawful” to extend any kind of “support” to 
organisations engaged in illegal activities — the definition of “support” is so 
vague that if the police wants to arrest someone, they can always find some 
excuse to put him/her behind bars, without bail, for months together. The 
Act also does not specify the need to establish definite intention; hence even 
activities done unknowingly or unintentionally can be punished. (For 
example, shopkeepers have been arrested on the accusation that they sold 
cloth to persons who have been identified by the state as Maoists.) 


Another irritant to the state government was the demand raised by PUCL 
against fake encounters in Chhattisgarh in the name of fighting Naxalites. 
There were 155 such „encounters“ in 2005-06. In May 2007, PUCL publicly 
demanded a CBI enquiry into all extra-judicial killings in the state since 
2005. The last straw on the camel“s back was Binayak and PUCL‘S exposure 
of the gunning down of 12 innocent adivasi youth in Santoshpur village by 
the Chhattisgarh Police on March 31, 2007. The police claimed they were 
Maoists, an investigation led by Sen revealed the truth — they were innocent 


tribals shot at close range. After a sustained campaign by PUCL, the state 
government was forced to order an investigation and only recently charges 
have been filed against some of the involved policemen. The state 
government and police now decided they had had enough of this heroic 
doctor, and so a few days later, they foisted false charges on Sen of nursing 
Maoist sympathies and incarcerated him under the CSPSA! 


The real reasons for Binayak Sen’s arrest 


To understand the real reasons for Dr. Sen‘s arrest and incarceration for 
nearly two years now, we will have to understand the reasons as to why the 
state government has been resorting to increasing violence and even extra- 
judicial killings of its own people, especially since 2005. It is related to the 
kind of development that has been going on in India for over a decade now, 
to what has been given the high sounding name of globalization. 


Ever since 1991, when the government began the globalization of the Indian 
economy and opened up the economy to foreign corporations, successive 
Indian governments have been nakedly pandering to the interests of foreign 
and Indian big business houses. Giant corporations, foreign and Indian, have 
become the real rulers of the country. In order to maximize their plunder, 
they have launched a ferocious assault to dispossess the poor of their lands, 
water and forests. With the naked connivance of the politicians, police and 
the bureaucracy, they are seeking to seize control of these means of 
livelihoods of the poor for setting up mining projects, mega industrial 
projects, special economic zones, tourism projects, residential projects for 
the rich, and earning enormous profits. These have led to massive disruption 
of livelihoods, displacement of large sections of the population and loss of 
forest cover. 


People are obviously going to fight this assault on their livelihoods. And so, 
under all kinds of pretexts like fighting terrorism, the criminals and 
murderers who dominate the Indian Parliament are passing the most 
draconian laws which give almost unlimited powers to the police to arrest 
and put behind bars for years ordinary people! 


Among the most sought after destinations for corporate capital are the tribal 
districts of Chhattisgarh, Jharkhand, Orissa, Karnataka and Maharashtra, as 
these lands are enormously rich in mineral resources — 80% of India‘s 
minerals lie below tribal lands. These five states are the destination of some 


US $85bn of promised investments, mostly in steel and iron plants, and 
mining projects. This investment will need huge amount of lands, which will 
require the eviction of the tribal population of these states from lands they 
have inhabited since times immemorial. It will not just mean the destruction 
of their livelihoods, but the complete extinction of their way of life. Very 
similar to the genocidal extermination of the native Americans by the 
Europeans during their conquest of North America. These native Indians, 
who fought fiercely and forced even the British colonizers to accept their 
rights over their tribal lands, are obviously not going to allow the Black 
rulers of Independent India to take over their lands easily. In all the above 
mentioned states, they have launched powerful movements against land 
acquisition. 


In the state of Chhattisgarh, 9,620 acres of land is already under the process 
of acquisition. Many thousands more hectares of forest lands will also be 
acquired in the coming years, as the state government goes ahead and signs 
dozens of Memorandum of Understandings with both Indian and foreign 
corporations. Already, all the large cement producers have a significant 
presence in the state, including the AV Birla Group, Gujarat Ambuja 
Cement, ACC and Lafarge. Essar Steel, Jindal Steel and South Eastern 
Coalfields are planning mining projects. SAIL, Tatas, Vedanta, BALCO, 
and several other companies are planning to set up new or expanded steel 
and aluminium plants in the state. Six companies, led by the international 
giants De Beers and Rio Tinto, are seeking permission to mine the state's 
diamond resources. Real estate giants are planning to acquire thousands of 
hectares to set up townships, golf courses, five star hotels, to cater to the 
needs of the foreign and Indian executives of these mega projects. Obviously, 
the implementation of these projects is only going to mean the decimation of 
the entire tribal population of the state. 


While the state of Chhattisgarh is one of the richest states in India in terms 
of its mineral wealth, its people are paradoxically one of the poorest in the 
country. The new “development” policies being implemented in the state 
will indeed lead to a rise in the states GDP growth rate, but for the poor, it 
is becoming a measure of the devastation of their lives... 


Any questioning of these policies, any resistance by local people to land- 
acquisition, is being labeled by the government as ‘antinational’; and 
the protestors are being branded as ‘naxalites’. A fascist reign of terror 
has been unleashed on the people of the state: the government is 


resorting to the most brutal means, including indiscriminate arrests, 
beatings, torture, and even killings, to crush these protests. It is to 
provide a legal cover for its illegal acts, that the state has enacted the 
draconian Chhattisgarh Special Public Security Act (CSPSA). 


Binayak Sen, through his activities as public health worker was not only 
raising questions about such ‚development. As a civil liberties activist 
within Chhattisgarh he was also highlighting and leading the campaign 
against the violence by the state on its own citizens in the form of hunger 
deaths, custodial deaths, fake encounters, destruction of democratic 
institutions like gram sabhas, etc, and against the repressive measures 
adopted by the state in these ,development processes‘, and in putting down 
dissent to its policies. These are the “crimes” for which the government has 
arrested him in an attempt to silence his voice, as also that of all others 
questioning and resisting the official policies. 


The Legal Case and the Trial 


As has been pointed out by PUCL, the choice to not to use well-established 
ordinary laws of the land, like the Indian Penal Code and Criminal 
Procedure Code, and instead to detain Dr. Binayak Sen under the illegal and 
repressive CSPSA and UAPA laws demonstrates an inherent bias and 
political motivation. 


Dr. Sen was arrested on May 14, 2007 under Sections 10(a)(1), 20, 21, 38 
and 39 of the UAPA, and Sections 2(b)(d) and 8(1)(2)(5) of the CSPSA, 
comprising the following charges: 

e Being a member of an unlawful association; 
Being a member of a terrorist gang or organisation 
Holding the proceeds of a terrorist act 
Giving support to a terrorist organisation, and 
Aiding an unlawful organisation. 
He has also been charged with sedition, conspiracy to wage war against 
the state, and conspiracy to commit other offences. 


However, no evidence has been given in support of any of the charges. The 
police searched Dr. Sen‘s residence after his arrest, and even confiscated the 
CPU of his computer and sent it for forensic examination to Hyderabad. No 
incriminating material was found, neither at his residence, nor in the CPU. 


After his arrest, he has also been denied several basic rights due to him as an 
under trial prisoner (as is happening to other prisoners)The police have 
deliberately attempted to prolong Binayak Sen‘s detention by delaying court 
proceedings — arguments on the framing of charges against Binayak Sen and 
others only began six months after his arrest. 


Unfortunately, despite a complete lack of evidence, both the High Court and 
Supreme Court have rejected his bail pleas. The Supreme Court dismissed 
the petition for consideration of bail in a one line order, without naming any 
reasons! As the Campaign for Judicial Accountability has pointed out, ever 
since globalization began, even the higher judiciary in the country has 
become anti-people. It has become like the other draconian institutions of 
the State, the police and the bureaucracy, which are today serving as agents 
of large corporations and oppressing the poor. In fact, the manner in which 
the Supreme Court has denied bail to Dr. Binayak Sen, one of the finest 
human rights activists to have emerged in this country in recent times, is 
indicative of an almost fascist mindset of several of its judges. 


Meanwhile the official case against Binayak is falling apart. Of the 83 listed 
prosecution witnesses, 16 were dropped and six declared hostile by the 
prosecutors themselves, while 61 others have deposed without corroborating 
any of the accusations against him. Yet Binayak is still being denied bail!! 


Recently, it has also come to light that Binayak Sen‘s health has worsened. 
A doctor appointed by the court to examine him recommended that he be 
transferred to Vellore for an angiography and perhaps, if needed, an 
angioplasty or Coronary Artery Bypass Graft without further delay. RTI 
enquiries revealed that the police are using every trick in the book to delay 
his treatment — is it that because they realize they can't keep him much 
longer in jail, that they are trying to murder him! 


Join the struggle to free Dr. Binayak Sen 


The imprisonment of Dr. Sen for nearly two years now has led to 
innumerable protest marches, dharnas, hunger strikes, signature campaigns 
being organized in hundreds of cities all over the country. The arrest of Dr. 
Sen has also drawn international condemnation. Hundreds of activists from 
dozens of international human rights groups have organised protests outside 
the Indian consulates in London, New York, Washington DC, San Francisco 
and Vancouver, while activists in Paris, Stockholm, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Houston and many other cities have organised vigils, talks and film 
screenings to raise awareness about the continued incarceration of human 
rights crusader Dr Binayak Sen. Internationally acclaimed intellectuals, 
including Noam Chomsky, Arundhati Roy, George Galloway and 
Mahashweta Devi, have joined in urging the Indian government to free Dr 
Sen and stop the harassment of human rights activists. In an unprecedented 
move, 22 Nobel Prize-winning scientists and economists appealed to the 
Indian government to release Dr Sen so that he can go and receive the 2008 
Jonathan Mann Award for Health and Human Rights in Washington. 


In the latest of these stirring protests, on March 16 this year, a group of 50 
satyagrahis from across India marched to the central jail in Raipur, 
demanding Binayak‘s release. They were arrested and set free. The 
following week a second batch of satyagrahis did the same. This action has 
been taken each Monday for almost two months now. 


The treatment and arrest of Binayak is an indictment of all human 
endeavours to heal, it is a penalization of human strivings to work for a just, 
egalitarian, peaceful society, for a better nation. Imposition of charges such 
as sedition against such human rights activists is also a grave threat to 
freedom and democracy. 


The fight to free Dr. Binayak Sen is actually a fight to defend our most 
fundamental human rights, it is a fight to defend our right to live with 
dignity which includes right to food, shelter, education, health, which are 
under attack by an increasingly fascist state. Let us join the countrywide 
struggle to free Dr. Sen and demand: 


1. That all charges against Dr Sen be dropped and that he should be 
released immediately; 


2. That the threats to and harassment of other activists be stopped 
immediately; 


3. The immediate disbanding of the Salwa Judum; and 


4. That the Chhattisgarh Special Public Security Act and the Unlawful 
Activities (Prevention) Act be repealed. 


Adapted from the Medico Friend Circle booklet: “Release Dr. Binayak 
Sen!” Additional facts have been taken from other sources available on the 
internet. 


3. A Monopoly on Violence: Salwa Judum 
Anu Mandavilli 


The right wing Salwa Judum vigilante group is a sign of the state's shocking 
abdication of its responsibility to protect the rights of all. The violent group 
conducts a virtual ethnic cleansing of tribal people to further the corporate 
agenda of companies casting a lustful eye on Chhattisgarh's land and 
resources 


The most disturbing thing about Salwa Judum isn‘t that it provides such a 
shocking contrast to the glossy tales of dizzying growth rates, or of India 
Shining (and shopping!) that one hears — it is that the former is the ugly 
underbelly of the latter, that the violence of Salwa Judum is almost always 
the silent partner that enables this new prosperity. Indeed, to claim surprise 
that this is so is only the luxury of the pusillanimous few — the authorities in 
Chhattisgarh, for example, seem to have no such illusions about the price of 
“development.” 


Take for example the fact that Salwa Judum was promulgated in June 2005, 
within days of the signing of Memoranda of Understanding between the 
Government of Chhattisgarh and Indian conglomerates Tata and Essar about 
the setting up of steel plants in Bastar district. And the fact that Maoist 
rebels in the region are insisting on the people‘ rights over jal, jangal and 
zameen — the water, forest and land, and are therefore resisting the corporate 
takeover of their lands. Take these two facts, add the government‘sS 
determination to expropriate tribal lands, and there you have the bloody 
genealogy of Salwa Judum, a privately funded vigilante army that recruits, 
arms and trains members of indigenous tribes to fight Maoist rebels. 


Starting in June 2005, local media in Chhattisgarh reported that local 
politician Mahendra Karma had taken up leadership of a new movement 
called Jan Jagran Abhiyan, or a “people“s-awakening movement.” Karma 
claimed that Salwa Judum meant “Peace March” in the dialect of the Gond 
tribes, though others have said that a more accurate translation would be 
“Purification Hunt.” Salwa Judum entails the arming of civilians of by the 
state, ostensibly to counter Maoist violence, thus in essence creating private 
militias. The permanent state of war created by Salwa Judum has led to 
large-scale and apparently voluntary displacement of indigenous 
communities, thus freeing up for corporate and industrial use land and 
natural resources that have historically belonged to local communities. 


Around 640 villages in Chhattisgarh are now officially listed as 
“abandoned,” but journalist Shubhranshu Choudhury who interviewed 
people in the government-sponsored refugee camps concludes that Salwa 
Judum, rather than being a spontaneous reaction to Maoist violence, is in 
fact designed to create conditions that lead to involuntary displacement, 1.e. 
by people fleeing the violence of Salwa Judum. Choudhury‘s interviewees in 
the refugee camps reported that members of Salwa Judum were going from 
village to village, forcing people to join with them. If the villagers refused to 
do so, their houses were burnt, and some of those who resisted were even 
killed. Choudhury also clarifies that people’s refusal to return to their 
villages is not a response to Maoist violence, as the state claims, but is rather 
a result of fears of retaliation by the Salwa Judum. 


As numerous reports since by human rights organizations like the People’s 
Union for Civil Liberties and the Peoples Union for Democratic Rights 
have shown, Salwa Judum has wreaked havoc on indigenous communities 
through human rights abuses including staged “encounter” deaths and extra- 
judicial killings. Governmental bodies like the National Commission for the 
Protection of Children Rights have visited the camps and have expressed 
concern, while the Administrative Reforms Commission has recommended 
the disbanding of Salwa Judum. Writing about Salwa Judum, Indian 
historian Ramachandra Guha points out that this method of creating 
conditions for involuntary displacement is a well-known militaristic 
technique called “strategic hamleting.” (Essentially a form of demographic 
re-engineering, strategic hamleting was used by U.S. troops against the 
native population of Philippines as part of an effort to quell militant peasant 
and workers groups during the Filipino-American war, and again during the 
U.S.“s war against Vietnam as a counterinsurgency measure that was part of 
a scorched earth policy.) The Supreme Court of India, while responding to a 
public petition filed by Ramachandra Guha, Nalini Sundar and E.A.S. Sarma 
challenging the legality of Salwa Judum, expressed its disapproval of Salwa 
Judum. As reported in The Hindu, Chief Justice K.G. Balakrishnan asked 
“How can the state give arms to some persons? The state will be abetting in 
a crime if these private persons kill others.” 


Legal regimes such as the Salwa Judum, in tandem with laws such as the 
CSPSA (Chhattisgarh Special Public Security Act) and the UAPA 
(Unlawful Activities Prevention Act) work to shield the government from 
scrutiny by members of the public as well as by the media in that they 
criminalize any investigation or reportage about an organization once it is 


deemed “unlawful” by the state. These draconian laws sanction the violation 
of due process by the state and thus contravene internationally accepted 
norms of jurisprudence and of democratic governance. As K.G. Kannabiran, 
national president of PUCL argues in his letter to the National Human 
Rights Commission, the CSPSA and UAPA operate by criminalizing the 
very performance of civil liberties activities, and culpability is decided not 
by direct proof, but through guilt by association. This is the context in which 
many activists and journalists are questioning the charges of sedition 
brought against health and human rights activist Dr. Binayak Sen who has 
been incarcerated for over a year in Raipur, Chhattisgarh. They have pointed 
out that the state“s evidence about Dr. Sens “Maoist connections” refers to 
Binayak Sen‘s meetings with Narayan Sanyal (a jailed 70-year-old Maoist 
leader), which took place with the permission of the jail authorities, in their 
presence, and under their close supervision, when Sen, as the vice-president 
of the PUCL, visited Sanyal in the Raipur Central Jail to provide medical 
and legal assistance. That the evidence is flimsy is probably the point — as 
part of his work with the PUCL, Sen has been amongst the most vocal 
opponents of Salwa Judum, and it appears that he is being made an example 
out of, to serve as a salutary warning to others tempted to exercise their 
rights as citizens in a democratic state. 


Sadly, it appears that the success of the Chhattisgarh government in using 
“Maoist terror” to justify violence (not unlike the violations of fundamental 
democratic values and liberties seen in the West under the guise of waging 
the “War on Terror’), has emboldened others. In May 2008, the government 
of Manipur adopted a Salwa Judum-like program of arming civilians against 
Maoist violence. The state is clearly the main sponsor of this operation. 
According to published reports, about 300 youths at Heirok and 200 youths 
at Chajing, commanded by police forces, will be recruited to provide 
security to the people. Each youth would be provided with Rs.3,000 by the 
government and the Manipur Police Housing Corporation will construct 
barracks for the recruits, and all of them would be provided with .303 rifles 
and motorcycles. 


The situation in Chhattisgarh, and now in Manipur must concern all people 
of conscience. The history of Latin America offers many examples of 
government-sanctioned private militias that have been used to advance 
corporate agenda. These have been often followed, as if by logical extension, 
by private militias/ paramilitary forces owned and operated by particular 
corporate entities thus by-passing the state altogether. One wonders if this is 


what's next for Chhattisgarh and for India — when the state‘s facilitation of 
corporate agenda turns eventually to complete abnegation of its role as the 
custodian of a land and its people, and a repudiation of its responsibility for 
the well-being of all. 


Anu Mandavilli is an activist for issues of social justice. She lives in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 


Taken from Free Binayak Sen Campaign website, www.binayaksen.net 
Originally published in Siliconeer Magazine, USA, July 2008 


4. Dr Binayak Sen, My Brother, Our Hero 


For those who've come in late, on 14 May 2007, Dr. Binayak Sen was 
arrested from Bilaspur, Chhattisgarh state, India. 


A year and almost a half later, Dr. Sen remains in prison. After people have 
protested throughout India... and abroad ... against the illegal detention. 
And after twenty-two Nobel laureates had pleaded in vain for his release to 
the Prime Minister of India. 


Dr. Sen is a paediatrician, public health specialist and national Vice- 
President of the People's Union for Civil Liberties (PUCL), India. He is the 
first Indian and South-Asian recipient of the 2008 Jonathan Mann Award for 
Global Health and Human Rights. Dr. Sen remains a wonderful example of 
a person committing his life to the health needs of the poorest people and to 
the defense of the human rights of tribals and other poor people considered 
invisible in present-day India. 


The immediate crime that led to his arrest was that Dr. Sen and the PUCL 
had helped draw attention to the unlawful killing - on 31 March 2007 - of 
several adivasis (indigenous people) in Santoshpur, Chhattisgarh. Upon 
orders from the State Human Rights Commission, bodies of the victims were 
exhumed from a mass grave in the week immediately preceding Dr. Sen's 
arrest. And as the police investigations "continued", Dr. Sen was arrested 
under provisions of the Chhattisgarh Special Public Security Act, 2006 
(CSPSA), and the Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Act, 1967). 


While the detention and subsequent torture of Dr. Sen under custody speaks 
volumes about the state of things we're really in here, here's a moving 
account from his brother Dipankar Sen, a resident of Antwerp, Belgium, 
whose return to India is a rediscovery of many important things and 
realisations... 


The courtroom was hushed as the prisoner stood awaiting sentence. The 
judge donned his black skullcap as he deliberately passed the death sentence. 
That is the sweat drenched nightmare that I sometimes wake up to. The 
prisoner is no ordinary man: he is my brother, Dr Binayak Sen. 


Recently, I went to visit him again in prison in Raipur in Chhattisgarh, just 
before his last court hearing. I saw him again in court. The courtroom itself 


was far from the courtrooms that we see in the movies. No pictures of a 
toothless smiling Gandhi or Subhas Chandra Bose hung from the wall 
behind the judge, a Sikh, Mr Balinder Singh Saluja. There were just two 
benches, one for the lawyers and the second for visitors. The dock, a 1.5m x 
1.5m enclosure, was just enough space for the three standing prisoners while 
the lawyers argued their case. Binayak stood leaning against the railing of 
the dock. 


The expression on his face and his body language did not betray any anxiety 
or distress of this unnecessary prison experience imposed on him through an 
intricate web of lies. There, standing within touching distance was my Dada, 
handsome, dignified, ever driven by the force of conviction, all of which 
showed up in the gentleness of his composure and the calmness in his eyes. I 
asked him how he was. "Without a purpose," was his reply. And that, I 
suspect, must have been one of his weaker moments, because he actually 
said something about himself. His reply would normally be, "I'm ok, don't 
worry about me. I am just fine. How is Ma? Tell her not to worry. And how 
are you?" 


As the proceedings started, there was a witness in the dock on the other side 
of the room, closer to the judge. He was identifying the seizure list. The list 
was long, and the monotonous but hypnotic tapping sound of the typewriter 
caused my mind to float away. I looked at Dada and my mind drifted to the 
tune of "Where are the green fields," which he would whistle when we were 
kids in Pune in 1965. He had just passed his Senior Cambridge exams from 
Calcutta Boy's School with brilliant results and had every reason to be 
chirpy. He had a lot of friends and we would go out hiking, which meant a 
lot of walking through the wild grasslands then surrounding the camp area in 
Pune. 


I was just a fat 11-year-old then and often had problems keeping up. Dada 
often had to carry me piggy back so that the tall grass would not cut me with 
the sharp blades. By the time he became a doctor, his care for the little 
brother had been replaced by constant concern for the health of poor Indians, 
the tribals, workers, the dispossessed or others that are in the process of 
joining their ranks. 


Around May 9, 2007, I had called my mother in Kalyani, when I was told by 
my niece that they had learnt through journalists that their father was 
supposed to be arrested but was reported to be absconding. Binayak and his 


entire family were at Kalyani then, spending some of their holidays with my 
aged mother. My mind did not even register the urgency or the gravity of the 
situation. I just thought it was some stupid mistake that the police had made. 
After all, who could have anything against Dada...the poor man's doctor and 
helping hand? I had even nicknamed him Father Teresa, except that he liked 
Kingfisher beer. 


I suddenly realised that I knew very little about The BINAYAK SEN. It had 
been a long time that we had gone our ways. But the prospect of arrest and 
prison for Dada were a long way off from anything that we as a family could 
have imagined. 


The next day, and everyday after that, I called Kalyani, and realised that 
Dada's situation was much more serious than I had thought. That is when I 
started begging him to come to me, in Belgium. Run... do anything but don't 
go back to Chhattisgarh. He just said that he could not betray the trust of his 
patients, who would be waiting for him from the May 14, 2007. He insisted 
on leaving as scheduled, on May 13. 


While sitting in an Italian restaurant in Paris on May 14, I heard of his arrest. 
His older daughter Pranhita first called to say that he was called to the police 
station in Bilaspur to give a statement, but that the police would not arrest 
him. About 15 minutes later she called again to say that he had indeed been 
arrested. It was around 12.45 in Paris that my life turned its page on political 
innocence. I suddenly grew up. 


During the course of Dada's year in prison, I read about him in the press, 
both national and international. I found him on Wikipedia. I found his name 
on numerous internet sites. There were the admiring letters that he received 
in prison, and that must have helped to keep his sanity. Then came the 
recognition from the Indian Academy of Social Sciences, the Keithan Gold 
Medal, the Jonathan Mann award, the 21 Nobel Laureates writing to Prime 
Minister Manmohan Singh, the demonstrations in India and around the 
world. 


But I began feeling guilty and embarrassed. Because of my long absence in 
Europe since the 1970s, I learnt about Dada's greatness, above all about his 
work, through the press and through the mail of his admirers from distant 
lands. I did not know about the hospital he helped build in Dalli Rajhara, his 


work in Ganyari near Bilaspur, the Mitanin project, the Right to Food 
campaign. 


Nor had I heard of his work with the People's Union for Civil Liberties 
(PUCL), or of the dedicated band of people that worked with him. They 
included doctors, lawyers, journalists, filmmakers and the man on the street. 
His circle of supporters included doctors from all over the world, the most 
active among them being his own former teachers and class mates, as well as 
some who were not his contemporaries at Christian Medical College (CMC), 
Vellore, but had attended the same college. I learnt details about his career 
from his former teachers and colleagues at the Christian Medical College, 
which bestowed on him the Paul Harrison Award to recognise his work that 
exemplified their best ideals of a doctor. 


There were two images of my brother - the more familiar one of a fun-loving 
man who liked good food, good music, and enjoyed horsing around with his 
family and his many good friends; and the other of a serious doctor with 
concerns - expressed even while he was a student -- about the health of 
poorer communities, and its roots in their social and economic deprivation. 
This is what his former teacher, Dr P Zachariah, wrote in a tribute to his 
student: 


"Binayak is a very rare doctor - a man with a deep understanding of the 
social and political dimensions of health. The governments of the world, the 
World Bank and other organisations are now worrying about food security 
and alternative food policies; Binayak was decades ahead of them all." 


None of this apparently moves the State, which refuses to budge from its 
position. If you ask someone in the government why Dada is in prison, the 
reply is standard: "He is a Maoist leader and sympathiser, and we have 
enough evidence against him." 


So I asked the DGP of Chhattisgarh, so why is he not returning the computer 
seized from Dr Binayak Sen over a year ago, especially since forensic 
examination of the hard disc had failed to turn up any incriminating 
evidence. He said that the Forensic Institute in Hyderabad could not break 
into a code. When I reminded him that teenagers are hacking into banks and 
the Pentagon everyday, his reply was patently evasive. 


I also reminded him that I had heard that not one of the police witnesses 
gave any credible witness/evidence against Binayak. He countered with the 
possibility of a supplementary chargesheet that was in preparation based on 
some 53 pages of telephone conversations with someone who is a known 
Maoist. Like an astrologer, he predicted that the lower court would probably 
convict him but the higher court would release him. 


Now, how long the process would take is anybody's guess. Common sense 
tells me that it could be years. 


Back in the courtroom, my mind suddenly woke up to the noise of some 
strong protests from defense lawyer Mahendra Dubey. He had just found 
that a letter had been planted by the police and had clearly stirred some 
excitement in court. The insistent tapping of the typewriter had stopped. The 
judge looked worried. 


A letter to a senior Maoist party member which the police were claiming had 
been found among the documents seized from his apartment was printed on 
a plain sheet of computer paper, and did not even have his signature. 
Moreover, it did not appear in the list of seized documents that Dada and the 
police had co-signed at the time they were seized. It was indeed a plant. The 
old public prosecutor did not bother to look embarrassed, he simply denied 
any knowledge of it or how it got there. 


I left the court dejected and heartbroken as he was driven away in the police 
van. An entire State was conspiring to subject upon my brother a life without 
a life... without a purpose, without any privacy, without any space of his 
own, denying him the very means of contributing to society in a way that 
even the State itself had acknowledged when it had implemented his ideas to 
start the Mitanin programme. They are imposing a punishment upon an 
innocent man in the full knowledge that they are doing wrong. 


Now that we are convinced that his imprisonment is based on false and 
trumped up charges, we will want to know who would want to inflict such a 
fate on this man and above all why? Then we could have a possible basis 
and a clue to engage in a sensible dialogue with them to secure his release. 


My Dada was one who, at a very early age, wondered why we could not 
invite the servants in our home to eat with us. At the age of five, he had the 
sensitivity to write: 


I saw a bird in the morning sun 
Flying high up in the sky, 

A man shot it down with his gun 
And I began to cry. 


He does not deserve this fate. But for someone who has withstood more than 
a year-and-four months of prison, solitary confinement, harassment, 
humiliation but not shame, we have a simple message: Tum akele nahin ho 
Dada... My brother! 


[Credit: Dipankar Sen's article is from a special edition of Hard News, 
September 1, 2008. 

Check http://www.binayaksen.net/ and http://www.freebinayaksen.org/ for 
more information and updates] 


5. MEIRA PAIBI: Disturbed in Manipur 


Kalpana Sharma, 23 March 2009 


The votes from Manipur in distant northeastern India might not determine 
which party comes to power in the forthcoming Lok Sabha elections. But 
one thing is certain. The women of Imphal, its capital, are clear what must 
happen if any party wants their vote. "We have had enough. If the Armed 
Forces Special Powers Act (AFSPA) is not removed, we will not vote", said 
an impassioned 78-year-old Ima K. Taruni. 


Taruni and dozens of other elderly women, the Meira Paibi or Torch Bearers, 
were waiting quietly and patiently outside the Jawaharlal Nehru Hospital in 
Imphal on March 7, expecting Irom Sharmila, the iconic human rights 
campaigner who has been on an indefinite hunger strike for eight years, to 
be released from the security ward of the hospital. Sharmila and the Meira 
Paibi, who were also on a relay hunger strike, have one demand - remove the 
AFSPA. They hold this draconian law responsible for the insecure lives they 
lead in their own State as over 55,000 members of the Indian armed forces 
are granted total immunity for any of their actions. 


Still in place 


Despite Sharmila's eight years of fasting - and being force-fed through a tube 
inserted in her nose - the AFSPA remains in place. But Sharmila will not 
give up. On March 7 she was released, and received by her "mothers" who 
tended her as they would an exceedingly brave daughter. But two days later, 
she was re-arrested, on charges of attempting to commit suicide, and sent 
again to the security ward to be force-fed. 


The Meira Paibi will also not give up. Amongst those who waited for 
Sharmila's release was a smiling 58-year-old woman who looked older than 
her years. Ima L. Nganbi, a mother of four children, felt no sense of 
embarrassment in telling me that she was one of the 12 women who held the 
dramatic,naked protest in July 2004 in front of Kangla Fort, an area 
occupied by the security forces in the heart of Imphal. The photograph of 
these women holding a banner that said, "Indian Army, rape me" sent ripples 
around the world. It drew attention to a State that has lived under the sword 
of terror - from the security forces and from multiple militant groups - for 


decades. And a State where people, and especially the women, are not 
willing to take it anymore. 


Ima Nganbi is the Vice President of Apunba Manipur Kanba Ima Lup or 
Mothers' Association to Save Manipur. The naked protest was sparked by 
the arrest and subsequent murder by security forces of Manorama, an activist. 
"We wanted to say this openly - come take our prestige, rape us, take our 
flesh", says Ima Nganbi. They could not sit back and be silent any more after 
the Manorama incident. They felt there was no purpose to life if they had to 
live "without prestige" or respect. "We can't live like this. All of us women 
in Manipur are mothers of women who have been raped by security forces. 
We want to fight to protect our prestige and the removal of black laws like 
the AFSPA", she says. 


But Ima Nganbi and her colleagues are glad that their protest had some 
impact. It led to the opening up of the Kangla Fort to civilians. This vast area, 
surrounded by a moat, was once the palace of the Manipuri king. In 1891, 
after the Anglo-Manipuri war, the British Army occupied it and after 
Independence it was taken over by the Assam Rifles. On November 20, 
2004, after 113 years, it was handed over to civilian authority and opened up 
to the public. 


That year, the Manmohan Singh government in Delhi promised it would 
remove the AFSPA and as a first step the municipal limits of Imphal were 
placed outside it. Yet, it continues to prevail in the rest of the State till today. 
The central government also appointed a five-member committee headed by 
Supreme Court Judge B.P. Jeevan Reddy to examine whether AFSPA was 
required. The Committee, whose report was never made public, was 
unequivocal in its recommendation that AFSPA should be withdrawn and 
pointed out that the Act, "for whatever reason, has become a symbol of 
oppression, an object of hate and an instrument of discrimination and high- 
handedness". The government has neither accepted nor rejected the report. It 
has been silent. 


Justified anger 


For those living outside this beautiful State, one might wonder why people 
feel so strongly about the Act. Spend a few days there and you will realise 
why. In early March, Imphal was under curfew from 5 p.m. to 5 a.m. 
following protests over the brutal murder of a young Manipuri civil servant 


by a militant group. At 4.30 p.m. all the main roads in the city were jammed 
with buses, cars, autos, tempos, rickshaws ferrying people desperately trying 
to get home before the curfew hour. You could sense the fear, and the 
frustration and helplessness. There was nothing you could do. You could not 
question the logic of the imposition of curfew. Nor could you risk defying it 
with streets crawling with heavily armed members of the security forces. So 
the Meira Paibi chose the only way they knew - to protest silently, without 
violence, by sitting all day and night in tents in different parts of the city, 
fasting to show their revulsion of AFSPA and registering their demand that 
it be withdrawn. And reminding people that every citizen has the right to 
demand basic human rights. 


What makes these brave protests by the women even more poignant is the 
fact that despite the leadership they have shown, in their homes they 
continue to function in a highly patriarchal structure. Meitei women, 
belonging to the group that occupies the valley in Manipur and is dominant 
in Imphal, acknowledge that although they run the main market and are 
visible in public spaces, they have no right to inherit property, the dowry 
system still operates, women's literacy levels are substantially lower than 
those of men and very few of them hold public office. 


Denied basic rights 


These are problems that they will deal with, as some of them already are 
doing. What is outside their control is the impact of laws like AFSPA that 
make a difficult existence - where even in Imphal there is electricity for only 
four hours a day as well as acute water shortage - virtually impossible when 
your rights as citizens can be denied at will because your state is deemed a 
"disturbed area". 


In the run-up to the elections, only the dominant voices from "mainland" 
India will be heard. But we need to listen to what the women and men, living 
at the edges, the margins, of this country are saying. We should all be 
disturbed if Manipur is disturbed. © 


Kalpana Sharma has been Chief of the Mumbai Bureau and Deputy Editor 
with “The Hindu”. This article taken from “India Together”: 
www.indiatogether.org 


6. Irom Sharmila: Eight years on, and still Fighting 


By Deepti Priya Mehrotra 


A profile of the unique rebel who is fighting for a repeal of the Armed 
Forces Special Powers Act in Manipur 


On March 8, 2008, peace activist Irom Sharmila was arrested in Imphal, 
Manipur. She was scheduled to address a meeting at the Meira Shang 
(Women‘s Shelter), Porompat, organised by the Apunba Manipur Kanba 
Ima Lup (Mothers Union to Save Manipur). A large number of women and 
human rights activists requested the police to allow her to be free as a 
symbolic gesture of respect on International Women‘s Day. But their pleas 
went unheard. Sharmila, who had been released from judicial custody only 
the previous day (March 7), was re-arrested on charges of attempted suicide. 


Irom Sharmila has repeatedly clarified that its not her intention to die. Her 
hunger strike, in its eighth year now, has one single goal: withdrawal of the 
Armed Forces Special Powers Act, 1958 (AFSPA), which empowers armed 
forces personnel to shoot and kill on grounds of mere “suspicion”. AFSPA 
was imposed throughout Manipur after the state was declared a “disturbed 
area” in 1980. This emergency law continues to be in force despite having 
had no positive impact on the insurgency situation in Manipur. Gross human 
rights violations are committed with impunity, under cover of this law, 
generating more insurgency. People in the state are caught in the crossfire 
between the armed forces on one side and the insurgents on the other. As 
State violence against ordinary citizens has grown over the decades, so too 
has retaliatory violence on the part of the insurgents. 


Irom Sharmila represents the voice of the ordinary people of Manipur. Born 
and bred in simple circumstances, she barely completed her schooling, learnt 
shorthand and tailoring and then gravitated towards social work. She 
explored working with disabled children, youth and women‘'s groups. In 
October 2000, she joined Human Rights Alert (HRA) on a one-month 
internship. Quiet, observant and sincere, Sharmila cycled to and from HRA 
every day. During her internship, she met a number of victims of human 
rights violations and got an orientation on global human rights issues, as 
well as the situation in Manipur. 


On November 2, 2000, the Assam Rifles (AR) gunned down 10 people at a 
bus stop in Malom village, near Imphal. Unknown insurgents had planted a 
bomb near the AR camp the previous day and, unable to locate the culprits, 
AR personnel hit out at random. Shaken to the core by this injustice, Irom 
Sharmila spontaneously decided to go on a hunger strike in protest. She took 
her mother's blessings, then informed other activists who tried to dissuade 
her from taking such a difficult step. However, showing the first signs of her 
by-now legendary “iron will”, Sharmila went to Malom and began her fast. 
Scores of women and youth activists soon joined her, in solidarity with her 
anti-AFSPA stand. Within days, she was arrested by the police and 
sentenced under Section 309 of the Indian Penal Code (IPC) -- attempt to 
suicide — to a year in judicial custody (the maximum punishment awardable 
for this crime). 


A series of arrests and re-arrests followed over the years. To this day, Irom 
Sharmila continues to be jailed and force-fed by the State. She spent her 
36th birthday, March 14, 2008, in the security ward of Jawaharlal Nehru 
hospital, where medically unfit prisoners of Sajiwa Central Jail are housed. 
This has been her virtual home since November 2000: a small bare room, 
with a lady home guard in the corner to guard her at night, and five visits by 
a stiff-lipped nurse who feeds her a liquid diet through a nasal tube, during 
the day. 


In between, for around four months, Irom Sharmila escaped to New Delhi 
following her release on October 2, 2006. She went there to garner publicity 
and sympathy for her cause. Students, human rights activists and other 
concerned citizens rallied around her as she lay in protest at Jantar Mantar. 
The Delhi police swooped down and arrested her at midnight on October 6. 
They kept her in “protective custody” in hospital, where she was visited by 
journalists and supporters. 


The first time I met Irom Sharmila, in early-November 2006, she was 
reading a book on Japanese folk stories. Subsequently, we discussed books 
whenever we met -- Buddhist texts, Manipuri poetry, the newspapers, Che 
Guevara‘s Motorcycle Diaries, Swami Rama‘s Mystics of the Himalayas... I 
lent her Chinua Achebe and Greek mythology, and she spoke about her 
poems, saying: “I write long poems -- some 400 lines, one 600 lines.” 


In February 2008 she said she wanted to return to Imphal and, once alone, 
write a poem of at least 1,000 lines. “It will be about what I have seen and 
experienced of life, of our society,” she said. 


Irom Sharmila left New Delhi for Manipur on March 4, 2008, and was 
arrested a few hours after her arrival in Imphal. She was remanded to 
judicial custody on March 7, 2008, for a year. 


Permission to visit her in hospital in Imphal is not easily granted. When I 
made a trip to Imphal in April 2007, her brother, Irom Singhjit, ran around 
trying to get me permission to visit her. A jail escort came in with us. For six 
weeks, nobody had been allowed to meet her. Her face broke into a 
delighted smile when she saw us: she proffered a little notebook, saying: “I 
have completed writing the poem! It is a poem of one thousand and ten 
lines!” On my request, she read out the first page of the poem, and translated 
it. Called Rebirth, it reflects on the frailty of the human body, and the reason 
we are sent here, to exist between birth and death. 


Irom Sharmila is philosophical, thoughtful and determined she will not eat 
until AFSPA is repealed. Not a single morsel of food, or even a drop of 
water, has passed through her lips since November 4, 2000 -- a period of 
nearly 90 months. Stoic, friendly, and completely committed, Sharmila is a 
unique rebel. 


In May 2007, she was awarded the Gwangju Human Rights Award in 
recognition of her unflagging efforts “to attain democracy, human rights and 
ethnic conciliation by peaceful means”. The Indian government did not 
allow her to travel to Gwangju, Korea, to receive this prestigious award. 
Instead a team went, including Irom Singhyjit who received the award and 
made a speech on behalf of his sister, lawyer Preeti Verma of Human Rights 
and Law Network, and Annie Raja, General Secretary, National Federation 
of Indian Women. 


In September 2007, a 50-member delegation of the National Alliance of 
People’s Movements (NAPM), consisting of activists from across India, 
went to Imphal to join in a five-day hunger strike by Manipuri citizens 
protesting against AFSPA, in solidarity with Irom Sharmila. Solidarity fasts 
were held across the globe -- in England, Pakistan and the US. But nothing 
seems to stir the conscience of the Indian State. 


Government spokespersons have repeatedly assured the people of Manipur 
that they will review the Act. Yet the central government ignored the 
judgment of its own committee, the Justice Jeevan Reddy Committee, set up 
in 2004 to examine AFSPA. The committee report clearly states that the Act 
“has become a symbol of oppression, an object of hate and an instrument of 
discrimination and high-handedness,” and should be withdrawn. 


On March 4, 2008, Lok Sabha MP from the inner Manipur parliamentary 
constituency, Dr Thokchom Meinya, demanded immediate repeal of the 
AFSPA. Participating in a discussion in the Lok Sabha, he said: “There are 
laws in this country which are national in character and regional in 
application. One such infamous law is the Armed Forces (Special Powers) 
Act.” 


In early March, Peace Women Across the Globe, an international NGO, 
appealed for solidarity with Irom Sharmila, asking all women‘ groups and 
democratic forces to become involved in action to support Sharmila‘s 
campaign. Film screenings of Tales from the Margins, a documentary film 
about the struggles waged by Sharmila and other Manipuri women, were 
held in several places. On March 7-8, grassroots peoples movements in 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu observed Manipur Solidarity Day to express their 
concern for human rights violations in far-off Manipur and demand the 
repeal of anti-people laws. 


Yet, Sharmila continues to languish in jail. Her grandmother Irom Tonsiya 
Devi, who provided much of her early inspiration, died on March 1, at the 
age of 105. She had not met her beloved granddaughter for over seven years. 
Neither has Sharmila‘s mother Irom Sakhi Devi, although she often passes 
by the hospital, located barely a kilometre from their humble home. Unshed 
tears shining in her eyes, Sakhi Devi says: “I feel I will go mad sometimes.” 


Sharmila Irom one day said: “The day the Act is withdrawn I will eat rice 
from my mother's hands.” 


Physically isolated, her body frail, Sharmila‘s spirit remains as strong as 
ever. Tucked away in a state geographically and culturally remote from the 
capital, she nonetheless poses a powerful challenge to the impunity and 
high-handedness of State power. 


(Deepti Priya Mehrotra is a Delhi-based writer) 


(Taken from: InfoChange News & Features, April 2008) 
Additional note: 


This year, like the past many years, Irom Sharmila was released from prison 
on March 7, 2009 and rearrested again on March 9, 2009 as she continued 
her fast. Just before night-fall on 7 March 2009, after her release from the 
high-security ward of the Jawaharlal Nehru Hospital in Imphal, Sharmila 
walked to the market place less than a kilometre away where hundreds of 
Meira Paibi have been fasting in relays from 10 December 2008, the 
International Human Rights Day. Accompanying the Meira Paibi in 
solidarity were nearly 100 others including some 50 visiting members of the 
Network of Women in Media-India. Speaking softly after her release, 
Sharmila‘s comments made in the Meitei language were lyrical and the 
„mothers“ were often moved to tears. Here is a rough transliteration put 
together from the recollections of some of the bilingual listeners: 


[Question: Are you tired?] „Iam not tired. I have the strength to walk the 
streets of Imphal. Will you be able to keep up with me? 


Words cannot express my deep gratitude when I see you all waiting for me 
here. You have renewed my courage. I will continue my campaign till the 
draconian AFPSA is repealed throughout Manipur. 


Tomorrow is International Women's Day. As the world observes this day, 
there is a very beautiful place on earth, with lofty hills and the clear flowing 
water in the streams, where the flowers bloom, a place on earth where one 
woman is being kept in solitary confinement. Isn "tthis ironic? 


This time [the release] feels different because you all are here. When I come 
here and see the Meira Paibi and women from other parts of India, I hope 
that they will take with them this story and our voices. 


Some time later, clasping the hands of yet a sister who had lost her brother 
to the violence gripping Manipur some days ago, she said: 


There is more to life than death. 
A dew drop on a lotus leaf is just blown away by the breeze. 
I don't want to end my life [like a dew drop] without a purpose. ' 


e 


7. Terrorism: are stronger laws the answer? 


Prashant Bhushan 
Hindu, January 1, 2009 


Post-Mumbai, ,,ati-terror" legal amendments have been rushed through 
Parliament with virtually no debate. Far from curbing terror, draconian 
laws used by a corrupt and communal police are creating conditions that 
will make the problem worse. The real problem lies with the implementing 
agency, the police. 


The terrorist attacks in Mumbai have led to a lot of jingoism and muscle 
flexing in the media and on the streets. „Enough is enough,“ „we will not pay 
our taxes,“ „we must destroy terrorist training camps in Pakistan“ are the 
kind of cries heard most frequently. „Get tough on terror“ is the new mantra 
and, among other things, getting tough means bringing tougher laws. 


The United Progressive Alliance government, which repealed the Prevention 
of Terrorism Act (Pota) just four years ago because it was found to be 
draconian, misused and counterproductive, has now used the jingoism to 
enact a tougher terror law in the form of amendments to the already 
draconian Unlawful Activities Prevention Act. These amendments were 
introduced in Parliament on December 15, 2008 and adopted the next day. 
There was virtually no debate. 


Those clamouring for tougher laws often do not know what makes the law 
tough or how „tougher“ laws might deter or prevent terrorism. In the first 
place, a law can only help keep in custody and prosecute and convict a 
person arrested. No law, however tough or draconian, can deter or deal with 
terrorists willing to die before they are caught. The prospect of no bail or of 
being convicted is hardly likely to deter the kind of terrorists who attacked 
Mumbai. In Iraq, the security forces and the Army have been empowered to 
detain indefinitely or shoot down any person at will. There can be nothing 
more draconian than that. Yet these powers, far from bringing down 
terrorism in Iraq, have led to conditions that have led to more people 
blowing themselves and hundreds of people up every day. 


When Pota was repealed, some of its draconian provisions had been 
engrafted into the Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Act. Those provisions, 
along with the Chhattisgarh Public Security Act, which makes it an offence 


to provide any kind of assistance to a banned organisation or a person 
belonging to a banned organisation, have been used to incarcerate Binayak 
Sen, general secretary of the People’s Union of Civil Liberties. Dr. Sen, a 
selfless activist, spent a good part of his life in setting up public health 
clinics in remote areas of Chhattisgarh. He has been in detention for the last 
year-and-a-half on the charge of „assisting“ Maoists who were in jail by 
passing on their letters to their comrades. It matters not that the letters he is 
alleged to have carried did not contain anything subversive. 


Denial of bail under Pota allowed investigative agencies to keep under 
detention innocent persons against whom the agencies had no evidence. No 
court would grant bail anyway to a person against whom there was any 
evidence of involvement in any terrorist act. No government has ever come 
up with a case that some terrorist act was committed by a person who was 
arrested earlier but released on bail because of the absence of ,stronger 
laws.“ Similarly, everybody knows that police confessions can be obtained 
from anyone by torture or under the threat of torture. They are a totally 
unsafe and unreliable basis for charging or convicting any person. 


These draconian provisions of Pota and its predecessor, the Terrorist and 
Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act, 1987 (Tada), only encouraged the 
police to detain innocent persons indefinitely, charge sheet them on the basis 
of police confessions, and prosecute them in trials that have gone on for 
years. On arresting and charge sheeting them, the police claim the case has 
been solved. During this time, these persons are usually tortured in custody, 
and forced to confess. That most persons charge sheeted under these 
draconian laws were innocent is clear from the fact that more than 98 per 
cent were eventually acquitted. But the acquittal came after an enormous toll 
was taken on their reputation, health, lives, and the economic survival of 
their families. This has not only caused great injustice to thousands of 
innocents and has been identified as one of the major causes of the insecurity, 
alienation, and anger of the minorities against the police, the criminal justice 
system, and the ruling establishment. This is indeed the finding of several 
Peoples Tribunals, which have included eminent jurists like Ram 
Jethmalani, retired Justices H. Suresh and K.G. Basu, two retired Chief 
Justices, and K.G. Kannabiran, who have heard testimony from large 
numbers of people victimised by these Acts. 


The amendments that have, post-Mumbai, been rushed through in the 
Unlawful Activities Act make it more draconian by giving more powers to 


the police to search, arrest, and keep in police custody and in jail persons on 
mere subjective suspicion — even if there is no evidence of their being 
involved in any terrorist acts. The newly introduced Section 43A of the act 
empowers an officer of a designated authority to search any premises or 
arrest any person about whom he or she has “reason to believe or knows” 
that he or she has a “design” to commit an offence under the Act. 


Further, police officers investigating an offence under the Act have been 
empowered to require (with the approval of a Superintendent of Police) any 
organisation or any individual to furnish any information that the officer 
may demand for the investigation. Failure to furnish such information has 
been made punishable with imprisonment up to three years. Such a provision 
can and is likely to be misused by the police to harass all kinds of activists, 
lawyers, doctors, and journalists who stand up for, or provide any assistance 
— even legal or medical — to an alleged terrorist. 


The maximum period of keeping persons in police custody has been 
extended from 15 to 30 days. Police custody is sought for ,custodial 
interrogation,“ which quite often turns out to be a euphemism for custodial 
torture. India has the highest number of custodial deaths in the world. It is 
among the few countries that have not ratified the United Nations 
convention on torture. Although the Constitution provides that no one can be 
compelled to be a witness against himself, the courts are allowing „custodial 
interrogation,“ which is coercive, for months without end. Abu Basheer, the 
Azamgarh cleric who has been dubbed as one of the many ,,masterminds“ of 
the serial blasts in Ahmedabad, Jaipur, and Delhi, has been kept in 
continuous police custody for more than six months by arresting him serially 
(every 15 days or so) in one after another of the 25-plus First Information 
Reports registered in Ahmedabad, Jaipur, and Delhi for the serial blasts. 


The Code of Criminal Procedure provides that if the charge sheet against an 
arrested person is not filed within 90 days, he will be entitled to bail. This is 
because otherwise it will be virtually impossible for an arrested person to get 
bail before the charge sheet is filed, even if the police have no evidence 
against him. The new amendments extend the maximum period for filing a 
charge sheet in the relevant cases to 180 days. 


Another amendment virtually rules out bail even during trial. It provides that 
an “accused person shall not be released on bail or on his own bond, if the 
court on a perusal of the case diary or the report made under section 173 (the 


charge sheet) of the code is of the opinion that there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that the accusations against the persons are prima facie true.” 


These amendments make the Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Act more or 
less as draconian as Pota. Mercifully, the one draconian Pota provision left 
out in this Act is the admissibility of police confessions. 


We find that far from curbing terror, draconian laws used by a corrupt and 
communal police are creating conditions that will make the problem worse. 
The normal laws of the land are adequate to deal with terror offences. The 
problem lies with the police, which is the implementing agency. In 
September 2006, the Supreme Court issued many directions to implement 
unimplemented police reforms recommended by a number of expert 
agencies of the government over the years. The reforms included the setting 
up of independent State and national security commissions, police 
establishment boards, police complaints authorities, and giving a minimum 
tenure to heads of field police officers at all levels, including police chiefs. 


The thrust of these recommendations was to make the police and 
investigative agencies accountable to the law and simultaneously to free 
them from the strangulating control of the political executive. Neither the 
central government nor most State governments have implemented the 
directions of the Supreme Court on the police reforms. None of the major 
political parties is prepared to relinquish political control over the police. 


The implementation of reforms within the police and intelligence agencies is 
guaranteed to improve security and strengthen the country“s capability to 
prevent terror attacks. But that will not eliminate the problem. Israel, with 
the most efficient intelligence, security, and police, has not been able to 
eliminate the problem, despite the small size of the country. There have been 
suicide attacks almost every month. No amount of intelligence or security 
can stop terrorists willing to give up their lives. They can be stopped only if 
their motivation is eliminated. That will require what Noam Chomsky sagely 
advised in the wake of 9/11: “As to how to react, we have a choice. We can 
express justified horror; we can seek to understand what may have led to the 
crimes, which means making an effort to enter into the minds of the likely 
perpetrators...We may try to understand, or refuse to do so, contributing to 
the likelihood that much worse lies ahead.” 


(Prashant Bhushan is a public interest lawyer and the Convenor of the 
Campaign for Judicial Accountability.) 


The Directive Principles of the 


About Us Constitution direct the Indian State to 

orient its policy towards: 

y building an egalitarian society where social, 

SY economic and political justice shall inform all 

ui ll M the institutions of the national life [Article 

38 (1)I; 

yY ensuring that all citizens have the right to an 
adequate means of livelihood [Article 39 (a)] 

{y minimising inequalities in income and ensuring that there is no 
concentration of wealth [Article 38 (2) and 39 (c)]; 

Y raising the standard of living of the people, improvement of public health, 
making effective provision of education for all children [Articles 41,47]; 
Unfortunately, the major political parties that dominate the 

Indian Parliament have decided to abandon this vision of the 

founding fathers of the nation. Ever since they decided in 1991 to 

globalise the Indian economy, they have been running the 

economy for the profit maximisation of giant foreign and Indian 

corporations. 








e Giant corporations have launched a ferocious assault to dispossess 

the poor of their lands, forests, water and resources — in order to set 

up SEZs, huge infrastructural projects, golf courses, residential 

complexes for the rich, etc. 

e Public sector corporations, including banks and insurance 

companies, are being privatised at throwaway prices. 

e Indian agriculture is being deliberately strangulated — so that it 

can be taken over by giant agribusiness corporations. The 

consequence: more than 2.5 lakh farmers have committed suicide 

since the ‘reforms’ began. 

e Tens of thousands of small businesses have downed their shutters. 

e Welfare services are being privatised and for profiteering by 

corporations: 

oGovernment hospitals and municipal schools are being 

privatised; medicine prices have zoomed; college fees have 
gone through the roof; electricity prices are rising; ration 
system is being eliminated; 

e There are simply no decent jobs for the youth; probably nearly half 

the population is unemployed or underemployed. 

e The country is heading towards an ecological catastrophe; 

corporations are being allowed to cut down entire forests; destroy 

coastal lands, over-exploit groundwater, pollute our seas-rivers-soil- 

groundwater-air, and damage our health 
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The consequences: 


e On the one hand, the rich are becoming extremely rich - the 
wealth of India’s 56 Indian billionaires now equals 10% of the 
country’s GDP, and the wealth of India’s richest 7800 people equals 
50% of the country’s GDP; 

e on the other hand, the poor are becoming even more poor: 

o Nearly 75% of the population is not able to eat two full meals a 

day; 

050% children below the age of 5 are malnourished; 

042% children drop out of school without completing basic 

schooling; 

oLakhs of children die every year due to entirely preventable 

diseases; ... 

As the economic system becomes more and more sick, the social 
and political system is also becoming more and more degenerate. 
All-pervasive corruption; continuation of the age-old caste-based 
social system because of which atrocities on dalits take place almost 
daily, and which is exploited by politicians to make the upper caste 
youth believe that the reservation system is responsible for lack of 
jobs; a communal political system that divides people in the name of 
religion and fills them with hatred against each other; a value system 
that promotes crass selfishness and unconcern and apathy for others; 
a society where cynicism and moral bankruptcy permeate every 
nook and cranny — this is the reality of today. 

The common people have not been silent spectators to this 
betrayal of the Indian Constitution. Like flowers spring up in every 
nook and corner with the onset of spring, people are coming 
together all over the country, getting organised, forming groups and 
raising their voices in protest. Though these struggles are presently 
small, scattered, without resources, the future lies in these 
magnificent struggles. As more and more people join them, they will 
strengthen, join hands, and become a powerful force which will 
transform society. 

We must stop being sceptics, dream of a better future, believe 
that it is possible to change the world. Yes, Another World is Possible! 
But to make it a reality, we must start our own small struggles. 
These will ultimately unite, to transform society and build a new 
society in accordance with the dreams of our freedom struggle that 
are embedded in the Directive Principles of the Indian Constitution. 
And so, we have started this forum, Lokayat. 
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